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HOUSEKEEPERS'   CHAT  Tuesday,  February  11,  I536 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. "     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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A  counle  of  letters  in  the  mail  this  week  reminded  me  of  several  homely 
old  sayings.     In  fact,  the  test  way  I  can  answer  those  two  letters  is  to  repeat 
some  of  these  familiar  maxims.     Listeners,  did  you  ever  hear  about  looking 
before  you  leap?    Or  about  too  much  of  a  good  thing?    Or  about  an  ounce  of 
prevention?    And  did  anyone  ever  mention  to  you  that  slow  and  steady  wins  the 
race  ? 

No  matter  how  modern  and  enlightened  and  scientific  you  may  be  about 
your  housekeeping,  you  can't  beat  some  of  the  sound  old-fashioned  advice.  It 
applies  to  the  two  letters  I'm  about  to  read  you. 

The  first  letter  says:     "Dear  Aunt  Sammy:     Some  time  ago  I  heard  you 
give  directions  for  cleaning  upholstered  furniture.     I  heard  you  say  to  use 
either  soap  and  water  or  cleaning  fluid  for  the  job.     I  tried  soap  and  water. 
The  chair  got  soaking  wet  and  the  color  ran.     Now  it  looks  worse  than  before." 

The  second  letter  says:     "Dear  Aunt  Sammy:     I  used  spirits  of  camphor 
to  remove  some  whitish  hot-water  spots  on  my  dining  room  table.     The  white  spots 
came  out.     But  now  I  find  bad  stains  left  by  the  camphor." 

Alas,  these  listeners  didn't  listen  closely  enough.     They  missed  some 
important  points  I  always  try  to  make  when  I'm  talking  about  any  cleaning  job. 
The  first  point  is:     Look  before  you  leap.     The  second  point  is:    You  can  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.     The  third  point  is:     Slow  and  steady  wins  the  race. 

Look  before  you  leap  when  you  decide  to  clean  any  cloth-covered  chair. 
Try  out  the  ^leaning  in  some  inconspicuous  -olace  —  maybe  at  the  back  of  the 
chair,  or  underneath,  or  anywhere  else  that  won't  show.     Test  in  advance  to  see 
how  the  fabric  reacts  —  whether  the  color  runs,   or  the  material  shrinks,  or 
something  else. 

And  look  before  you  leap  when  vou  use  any  fluid  on  a  polished  surface 
such  as  a  table.     Different  wood  finishes  require  different  treatment.  What 
works  well  on  one  surface  may  harm  another.     If  you  can  find  some  inconspicuous 
place  on  the  table  —  perhaps  on  the  underside  where  it  won't  show,  you  can 
experiment  without  danger. 
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Second  point  --  too  much  of  a  good  thing.     Soap  and  water  certainly  is 
a  good  thing.     I  don't  know  how  we  could  endure  life  without  it.     But  on  uphol- 
stered furniture,  you  can  do  plenty  of  damage  if  you  use  too  much  of  it.  When 
ycu  clean  with  a  soap  jelly,  use  a  very  small  amount  —  the  least  possible 
amount.     Work  rapidly.     Never  let  the  moisture  soak  in.     When  you  clean  with 
cleaning  fluid,  again  use  the  smallest  possible  amount.     Just  moisten  your 
cleaning  cloth;  never  wet  it.     As  for  treating  wood  finishes,  here  again  you 
don't  apply  too  much  of  anything,  however  good  it  is.     Go  slow.     Use  very  little 
at  a  time.     And  remember  —  slow  and  steady  wins  the  race. 

And  that  reminds  me  of  still  another  good  old  saying  that  applies  to 
these  cleaning  jobs.     If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,   try,   try  again.  That 
holds  in  cleaning  as  in  everything  else.     Apply  very  little  cleaner  at  a  time, 
but  apply  it  over  and  over  again,  if  necessary. 

Now  to  answer  the  home  dressmaker  who  wants  to  know  whether  she  can 
shrink  synthetic  fabrics  at  home.     Of  course,  you  know  what  I  mean  by  synthetic 
fabrics.     They  are  the  new  materials  produced  by  different  chemical  processes 
from  wood  pulp  or  cotton  linters.     They  are  the  rayons  and  the  cellulose- 
acetates  and  so  on  that  you  find  in  the  shops  selling  under  various  trade  names. 
Some  of  these  fabrics  will  need  shrinking  before  you  make  them  up  into  spring 
and  summer  dresses.     Some  are  already  pre-shrunk.     Before  you  go  to  the  trouble 
of  shrinking  them  yourself,  read  the  label  attached  to  the  bolt  of  goods,  or 
the  printing  at  the  end  of  the  bolt.     If  you  read  that  the  fabric  is  guaranteed 
completely  pre-shrunk,  you  won't  need  to  do  the  job  yourself.     But  if  the 
material  is  washable  but  has  no  guarantee  about  shrinkage,  here's  the  way  to 
treat  it.     Wash  quickly  and  gently  in  mild  lukewarm  suds,   squeezing  the  material 
but  taking  care  not  to  twist  or  rub  it.     Then  rinse  thoroughly  2  or  3  times  in 
lukewarm  water.     Squeeze  out  as  much  water  as  possible.     Then  lay  the  material 
between  2  large  bath  towels.     Roll  and  knead  it  but  be  careful  never  to  twist  it. 
Always  remember  that  synthetic  fabrics  are  weakest  when  wet. 

A  great  many  synthetics  iron  dry.     If  you  iron  them  damp,  they  will 
stretch.     Sometimes  you  can  find  out  which  are  the  dry-ironers  by  asking  the 
salesperson  when  you  buy  the  fabric.     Otherwise,  you  can  find  out  by  experi- 
menting.    If  you  happen  to  have  such  material,  hang  it  over  a  line  until  it  is 
entirely  dry.     Then  press  it  holding  the  thread  of  the  goods  straight. 

Last  question.     A  listener  inquires  what  the  phrase  "weighted  silk" 
means.     I  am  glad  she  asked.     Every  woman  needs  to  know  about  weighted  fabrics 
these  days  when  so  many  of  them  are  on  the  market.     Weighted  silk  is  silk  filled 
with  metal  salts  or  starchy  material  or  talc  or  something  else  to  make  the 
fabric  feel  heavier  and  firmer  than  it  really  is.     Weight  is  no  longer  a  sure 
test  of  quality  in  silk.     The  weight,  more  often  than  not,  may  be  a  metal 
compound  or  something  else  beside  silk.     Usually  heavily  weighted  silk  costs 
considerably  less  than  pure-dye  silk.     And  that  is  only  right  since  its  value 
is  less.     Weighted  silk  does  not  last  and  wear  as  pure-dye  does.     It  is  inclined 
to  cut  along  stitching  lines  and  rub  into  shreds  wherever  there  is  friction  — 
as  under  the  arras  or  on  the  hips  or  across  the  shoulders.     Weighted  silk  even 
splits  when  simply  hanging  in  the  closet.     And  weighted  silk  is  usually  more 
troublesome  to  care  for  than  pure-dye.     You  can  hardly  press  out  wrinkles  in  it 
without  steam.     And  then  the  steam  is  likely  to  give  trouble  for  the  colors  are 
not  dependable. 

That  finishes  the  questions  and  answers  for  today.     More  next  Tuesday. 
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